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Oracle  Application  Suite 
Modules  Supported: 


Finance 

General  Ledger 
Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 


Are  You  Prepared 
for  the  Unexpected? 

You’re  making  your  business  decisions  with  the  premier  application  suite — 
Oracle  Applications.  Yet  sometimes  those  business  decisions  aren’t  black 
and  white.  Making  clear  decisions  is  difficult  if  you  have  to  rely  on  out-of-date 
information — especially  when  data  requirements  are  changing  rapidly. 


Human  Resources 

Human  Resources 

Manufacturing 
Bill  of  Materials 
MRP 

Work  in  Process 

Supply  Chain  Management 

Inventory 

Order  Entry 

Purchasing 

SmartData  also  available  across 
selected  modules 


INTERSOLV  DataDirect  SmartData  has  been  specifically  designed  to  enhance 

your  investment  in  Oracle  Applications  by  providing  timely  and  dynamic  access  to  Oracle  data  in  terms  your 
users  can  understand.  Whether  it’s  your  General  Ledger  Finance  module  or  your  MRP  Manufacturing  module, 
SmartData  provides  an  open,  intelligent  metadata  layer  that  captures  data  from  multiple  modules.  And  best  of  all, 
SmartData  for  Oracle  Applications  can  be  used  with  any  desktop  tool. 


Whether  you  prefer  the  computing  power  of  a  spreadsheet  or  the  performance  of  a  query  tool,  SmartData  lets 
you  utilize  your  favorite  tools,  offering  far  more  flexibility  and  timely  decision-making  than  the  usual 
hard-coded  reports. 


Begin  today  releasing  the  power  and 
flexibility  of  Oracle  Applications  for 
improved  productivity  and  solid 
business  decisions! 


DataDirect  SmartData 
for  Oracle  Applications 

$  INTERSOLV 


F6  IS  BARNETT'S  INTERACTIVE 
TV  BANKING  TOO  LATE? 

Barnett  and  Time  Warner 
smooth  out  the  kinks 
By  Julie  Monahan 
F8  CREDIT  SUISSE  FIRST  BOSTON 
FLIP-FLOPS  ON  CLIENT/SERVER 
New  tech  team  to  weigh 
platform  needs  across  units 
By  Larry  Marion 
and  Teresa  Yrastorza 
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F5  HONG  KONG  BANK  TRADING  IN 
PACKETS  FOR  FRAME-RELAY  NET 
HSBC  aims  to  consolidate  its  networks 
in  London,  Buffalo  and  Hong  Kong 

By  Alan  Alper 

F5  UNCONVENTIONAL  WISDOM 
Virtual  No  More;  Employment 
Shifts;  lnternet=ATM 


F14 


High-profile  IT  projects  have  foundered 
at  Fidelity  Investments.  Meanwhile,  CIO 
Al  Aiello  is  selling  technology  to  banks. 

Is  there  a  connection?  By  Ann  Monroe 


October  1996 


Beyond  Laptops 


FIO 


Fielding  a  sale  force  with  laptop  com¬ 
puters  to  capture  and  process  mort¬ 
gages  is  not  the  most  cost-effective 
approach,  contends  industry  leader 
HomeSide  Lending.  By  Mark  Halper 


COVER  STORY 

Aiello's  New  Gambit 


Can  Consortiaware 


Save  the  Banks? 
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Three  years  after  leading  banks 
banded  together  to  determine 
standards  for  electronic  payment 
products  and  services,  progress  is  a 
mixed  bag.  By  Julie  Monahan 
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INTRODUCING  DESKTOP  COMPUTING  WITHOUT  THE  DESKTOP 


UNDERSTAND 


Isn’t  the  most  natural  interface  of  all 
your  voice?  So  how  come  you’re  still  chained  to  a  key¬ 
board?  Why  don’t  you  just  talk  to  your  computer  while 
you  get  on  with  the  zillion  other  things  that  need  your 
attention?  Sound  impossible?  Not  anymore,  because 
we’ve  incorporated  IBM  VoiceType  speech  recognition 
technology  into  the  best  desktop  operating  system  solu¬ 
tion  money  can  buy:  OS/2®  Warp  4.  Which  means  you 
can  have  hands-free  e-mail,  voice  Internet  navigation, 
even  dictation  into  most  all  your  applications.  All  at  the 
sound  of  your  voice.  So  now  you’ll  be  able  to  get  on  with 
your  work  while  you  get  out  from  behind  your  desk. 


With  a  great  new  graphic  interface,  OS/2  Warp  4 
is  the  ultimate  network  computing  solution  that  lets  you 
connect  to  almost  anything,  from  just  about  anywhere. 
All  it  takes  is  a  couple  of  mouse  clicks  and  you’re  into 
your  drives,  printers,  networks,  servers  and  Web  pages. 
It  even  comes  with  Java™  runtime  so  you  can  run  Java 
applets  from  your  desktop  without  a  browser.  And  now 
you  can  also  download  a  native  OS/2  Warp  4  version  of 
Netscape  Navigator™  from  our  website  at  no  additional 
charge/  All  in  all,  whether  you’re  in  the  office  or  on  the 
road,  there’s  no  better  universal  client.  Wherever  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  universe. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 


1  get  I  a  free  interactive  demo  CD  that  allows  you  to  experience  the  benefits  of  “hands-free  computing” 
by  visiting  our  website  at  www.software.ibm.com/info/w427,  or  call  1  800  358-3836. 


‘Beta  version  IBM  reserves  the  right  to  modify  or  withdraw  this  promotion  at  any  time.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  VoiceType  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  'Business  Machines  Corporation,  Netscape  Navigator  is  a 
trademark  ol  Netscape  Communications  Corporation.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  ©  1996  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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''  sites  surveyed  said  they  don't 
anticipate  using  frame-relay 


technology  in  the  near  future 
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MODERATE 


Hong  Kong  Bank  Trading  in 
Packets  for  Frame-Relay  Net 


Bank  aiming  to  con¬ 
solidate  networks 
in  London,  Buffalo 
and  Hong  Kong 


ba 


ockholm  to  Sura- 


ra,  Buffalo  to  Baku,  the 
lever  sets  on  the  Hong- 
Ikong  &  Shanghai  Banking 
ICorp.’s  (HSBC)  far-flung, 
global  operations  —  as  long 
as  its  networking  infrastruc¬ 
ture  remains  up  to  snuff. 

To  stay  ahead  of  ever 
increasing  bandwidth  de¬ 
mands  and  emerging  multi- 
media  application  require¬ 
ments,  the  $368  billion 
in  assets  bank  with 
3,000  offices  in  72 
countries  recently  began 
a  $30  million-plus  proj¬ 
ect  to  replace  portions  of 
its  13-year-old  X.25 
packet  switch  network 
with  frame-relay  tech¬ 
nology. 

This  accelerates  the 
bank’s  goal:  to  consoli¬ 
date  remaining  IBM 
SNA  networks  and 
LANs,  which  handle 
everything  from  cor¬ 
porate  cash  manage¬ 
ment  to  branch  and 
automated  teller  ma¬ 
chine  (ATM)  transac¬ 
tions  spanning  its  major 
regional  hubs  in  Hong 
Kong,  London  and  Buf¬ 


falo,  N.Y.,  into  one  net¬ 
work. 

Why  frame  relay?  First  off, 
frame  relay  will  provide 
more  than  100  times  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  bank’s  packet 
switch  network,  bank  offi¬ 
cials  estimated.  And  trendy 
TCP/IP  didn’t  seem  re¬ 
silient  or  capable  enough  to 
handle  HSBC’s  daily  trans¬ 
action  volumes  generated  by 
its  millions  of  worldwide 
accounts.  HSBC  has  17 
million  accounts  in  Hong 
Kong  alone. 

Moreover,  a  recent  voice 
over  frame  relay  contract, 
placed  by  Lucent  Technolo- 

NOT  FRAMED  -  YET 

. *,>■;  A.'  LA  : -  ,n 


gies,  Inc.  with  Hypercom, 
Inc.  in  Phoenix,  gave  HSBC 
the  confidence  that  it  could 
run  telephony  over  the  net¬ 
work  as  well. 

“We  wanted  to  go  with 
technology  that  is  proven  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  for 
multimedia  and  legacy  traf¬ 
fic,  and  that  technology  is 
frame  relay,”  noted  Simon 
Taylor,  HSBC’s  telecoms 
manager. 

Apparently,  HSBC  is  not 
alone.  Though  use  of  frame 
relay  for  SNA  transport  has 
trailed  the  overall  frame-relay 
market  (IBM  only  last  year 
completed  work  on  enhance¬ 


ments  to  its  venerable 
networking  scheme  to 
allow  such  function¬ 
ality),  the  movement  is 
beginning  to  reach 
critical  mass. 

“This  year  we’ll  see 
strong  growth  in  SNA 
over  frame  relay,”  said 
Tom  Nolle,  president 
of  CIMI  Corp.,  a  net¬ 
working  consultancy 
in  Voorhees,  N.J.  He 
added  that  most  IBM 
mainframe  shops  — 
banks  included  — 
have  taken  some  time 
to  validate  transport¬ 
ing  mission-critical 
SNA  traffic  over  frame 
relay.  HSBC  “is  still 
ahead  of  the  midpoint 
PLEASE  TURN  TO  NEXT  PAGE 
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VIRTUAL  NO  MORE 

A  claim  that  Security  First 
Network  Bank  would  provide 
online  banking 
services  without  a 
brick  and  mortar 
presence  was  pre¬ 
mature.  Watch  for 
the  bank  to  open 
local  offices  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  other 
high-tech  areas  iater  this  year. 

EMPLOYMENT  SHIFTS 

Back-office  consolidations  and 
mergers  have  left  many  bank 
IT  managers  and  staffers  out 
on  the  street,  but  they’re  not 
ail  going  to  insurance  and 
securities  firms. 

The  Tower 
Group  says 


over  the  past 
two  years,  the 
flow  of  staffers  from 
the  banks  to  their  technology  ) 

vendors  has  accelerated.  Now  j 

the  vendors  employ  more  | 

staffers  than  their  customers. 

I 

!NTERNET=ATM 

Banking  services  will  drive 
consumer  use  of  the  'net  but  j 
not  too  quickly.  A  new  study  of 
online  access  activity  in  France 
via  the  Minitei  terminal  Indi¬ 
cates  banking  may  become  the 
most  popular  Web 
service.  But  even 
after  a  decade 
of  Minitei  avail- 
ability,  only  40%  of^^i 
the  market  use  the 
Minitei,  reflecting  ATM’s 
history  of  use  in  the  U.S. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  F5 

of  the  SNA/ frame-relay 
wave,”  he  said. 

The  bank’s  decision  not  to 
go  with  TCP/IP  was,  in  ret¬ 
rospect,  wise  as  well.  Many 
organizations  that  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  convert  all  traf¬ 
fic  to  TCP/IP  are  generally 
unhappy  with  the  outcome. 
“Frame  relay  does  what  any 
virtual  circuit  protocol  does: 
It  can  combine  two  proto¬ 
cols  on  one  network  with¬ 
out  doing  so  in  a  physical 
sense,”  Nolle  explained. 

HSBC  realized  that 
wholesale  replacement  of  its 
large  global  network  would 
take  some  five  years  to  com¬ 
plete  and  that  its  next-gen¬ 
eration  network  would  need 
to  last  for  at  least  a  decade. 

It  therefore  sought  a  vendor 
it  could  live  with  for  a 
while:  one  that  could  supply 
most  if  not  all  of  its  present 
and  future  needs,  from  hubs 
and  routers  to  switches,  and 
one  that  understands  voice 
requirements.  Hypercom  fit 
the  bill. 

“After  you  dance  with  vari¬ 
ous  candidates,  then  make  a 
decision,  you  want  to  treat 
them  like  family  because  we 
expect  to  be  deploying  Hy¬ 
percom  technology  for  10 
years,”  said  Julian  Grudzien, 
HSBC’s  manager  of  high- 
bandwidth  communications. 

HSBC’s  first  target  is  to 
upgrade  its  400  Hong  Kong 
branches  to  frame  relay.  It 
will  then  focus  on  the  net¬ 
work  backbone  and  U.S. 
and  Saudia  Arabia  portions 
of  its  Global  Data  Network, 
which  handles  retail  sys¬ 
tems,  ATM  and  even  telex 
traffic.  This  first  phase  in¬ 
cludes  the  support  of  a  mul¬ 
timedia  branch  intranet  ter¬ 
minal  application  that  is 


HSBC'S  FIRST  TARGET  is  to 

upgrade  its  400  Hong  Kong 
branches  to  frame  relay. 


expected  to  be  completed 
later  this  year.  HSBC  is  also 
looking  to  develop  a  home 
version  of  its  Hexagon  cash 
management  system  that 
would  run  over  the  Internet 


in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and 
lease  private  lines  elsewhere, 
which  is  still  a  more  cost- 
effective  approach,  HSBC 
officials  said. 

That’s  true  overseas,  where 


more  cost-effective  in  the 
states,  however. 

“Frame-relay  public  ser¬ 
vices  are  an  attractive  way 
to  do  thin  route  multiplex¬ 
ing,”  Nolle  said.  “A  com¬ 
munications  network’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  secure  bandwidth 
economies  of  scale  and  opti¬ 
mize  utilization.  Organiza¬ 
tions  that  do  their  own 
thick  route  between  sites 
have  their  own  efficiencies 


and  its  new  intranet  next 
year,  Grudzien  said. 

The  plan  is  to  leverage 
public  frame-relay  services 


certain  geographies  have 
varying  levels  of  frame-relay 
service  concentration,  Nolle 
explained.  Carrier  service  is 


already,  but  carriers  can  get 
better  economics  than  any 
organization  can.”  ■ 

-  ALAN  ALPER 


IS  BARNETT'S  INTERACTIVE 
TV  BANKING  TOO  LATE? 


Barnett  and  Time 
Warner  have  spent 
the  past  two  years 
smoothing  out  kinks 

ack  in  December  1994, 

Time  Warner,  Inc.  un¬ 
veiled  its  Full  Service  Net¬ 
work  (FSN)  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
to  hoopla  that  spanned  the 
continent.  The  ultimate  in 
cable  television  service,  in¬ 
cluding  interactive  banking 
with  a  remote  control,  was  to 
be  offered  to  4,000  homes. 
Barnett  Banks,  Inc.  was  the 
eager  financial  institution 
that  would  provide  a  di¬ 
rect  link  between  con¬ 
sumer  televisions  and  bank 
vaults. 

Not  so  fast.  It  has  taken 
Barnett  and  Time  Warner 
almost  two  years  to  smooth 
the  kinks  out  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  This  month,  the  bank  is 
finally  expected  to  unveil  the 
TV  service,  which  includes 


access  to  account  balances, 
bill  payment  and  funds  trans¬ 
fer.  And  now  that  the  service 
is  ready  for  prime  time,  the 
Internet  has  grown  to  be  the 
most  likely  access  point  for 
upscale  consumers. 

Lee  Hanna,  Barnett's  new 
chief  retail  delivery  executive, 
said  the  bank  spent  more  time 
to  make  the  application  look 
and  sound  better,  and  it  con¬ 
siders  the  project  worth  the 
effort.  "This  is  going  to  allow 
us  to  learn  quite  a  bit  about 
interactive  cable  delivery 
channels,"  Hanna  said. 


Barnett’s  screen  debut  fea¬ 
tures  a  mock  Barnett  Town 
with  its  own  Barnett  Banks 
branch,  where  customers  can 
"walk”  in  and  conduct  trans¬ 
actions.  They  can  even  visit  a 
teller  for  help.  The  service's 
three-dimensional  layout  and 
choice  of  tellers  was  an 
added  challenge  for  FSN. 
Robert  Montgomery,  Time 
Warner  Cable’s  senior  direc¬ 
tor  of  business  applications, 
noted  that  it  added  another 
level  of  engineering  to  those 
required  by  other  content 
providers. 

Meanwhile,  Hanna  said  Bar¬ 
nett's  other  initiatives  in  al¬ 
ternative  deliveries,  includ¬ 
ing  Internet  access  via  a 
Web  site,  private  network 
access  via  PCs  and  tele¬ 
phone  banking,  are  right  on 
track.  The  interactive  TV  in¬ 
vestment  may  yet  yield  a  re¬ 
turn  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  bank's  customer  base  is 
not  surfing  the  'net.  ■ 

-  JULIE  MONAHAN 


Barnett  of 
banking  access  from  their 
TVs,  according  to  Lee  Hanna 
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Three-quarters  of  the 
world’s  top  banks  bank  on 
our  data  warehouses. 


BECKY  HEAVNER 
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Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
Flip-Flops  on  Client/Server 


New  tech  team 
to  weigh  platform 
needs  across  units 

Never  has  the  phrase  “con¬ 
servative  Swiss  banker”  been 
more  redundant  than  when 
it  is  used  to  describe  the 
slow  technological  evolution 
occurring  at  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston.  While  the  rest 
of  the  financial  world  is 
rapidly  implementing  the 
client/server  architecture  as 
the  foundation  lor  new  ap¬ 
plications  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  existing  sys¬ 
tems,  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston  is  moving  at  a  more 
glacial  pace. 


As  a  result  of  a  huge  con¬ 
solidation  of  large  operating 
units  of  Credit  Suisse  and 
CS  First  Boston  in  the  U.S., 
England,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  elsewhere,  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston  needs  an 
integrated  and  global  trade 
processing  system.  Indeed, 
one  of  its  units,  CS  First 
Boston,  has  needed  a  re¬ 
placement  for  its  main¬ 
frame-based  New 
Trade  Process¬ 
ing  Architec-  C 
ture  (NTPA)  +> 
system  for  f§fi 
several  years.  “1 
However,  the 
organization  has 
been  flip-flopping  on  the 


architecture  since  the  early 
1990s.  Several  years  ago,  CS 
First  Boston  announced  it 
would  port  NTPA  to  client/ 
server.  Then  earlier  this  year, 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
said  it  would  stick  with  the 
NTPA. 

Recently,  Frank  Fanzilli, 
the  new  global  head  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston,  said  a 
technology  trans¬ 
formation  team 
will  review  each 
existing  operat¬ 
ing  unit’s 
technologi¬ 
cal  needs, 
current 
methodol¬ 


ogies  and  staffing  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  appropriate  plat¬ 
form.  Fanzilli  had  been 
managing  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  the  fi¬ 
nance  unit  of  CS  First 
Boston.  He  said  the  team 
will  implement  a  global 
trade  processing  system  for 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
by  mid- 1998. 

Although  he  was  unwilling 
to  publicly  speculate  on 
which  architecture  might  be 
chosen,  Fanzilli  appears  to 
be  leaning  away  from  big 
iron:  “It  has  always  been 
my  belief  that  the  gains  of 
maintaining  an  open,  stan¬ 
dardized  platform  far  out¬ 
weigh”  the  disadvantages, 
he  said. 

Fanzilli  also  indicated  that 
more  than  one  standard  may 
be  selected.  ■ 

-  LARRY  MARION  AND 
TERESA  YRASTORZA 


READY  FOR  A  WHOPPING  WAREHOUSE? 


Now  that  most  large  banks 
already  have  a  data 
warehouse  to  measure  prof¬ 
itability  and  manage  risk, 
watch  for  a  major  expansion  of 
revenue  enhancement  proj¬ 
ects,  according  to  a  new  report 
by  The  Tower  Group,  a  financial 
services  industry  consulting 
firm  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Increased  investment  in 
data  mining  tools  and  data 
marts  is  expected  to  aid  retail 
bankers  in  spotting  new  op¬ 
portunities  in  credit  cards  and 
other  consumer  products. 

That  belief  will  drive  financial 
services  industry  spending  on 
data  warehouses  to  exceed 
$5  billion  by  1999,  a  26% 
compound  annual  growth  rate 
from  1995,  according  to  ana¬ 


lyst  Bill  Bradway. 

Analyzing  potential  retail 
customers  will  propel  a  huge 
increase  in  the  size  of  data 
warehouses,  Bradway  added. 
Banks  will  mine  internal  credit- 
card  data  that  has  been  inte¬ 
grated  with  external  lifestyle 
information  (magazine  sub¬ 
scription  lists,  real  estate 
files,  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
records)  to  predict  and  model 
future  customer  needs.  Mas¬ 
terCard  International,  Inc.  and 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
N.A.  are  likely  to  be  at  the 
forefront  of  these  efforts. 
Bradway  reported  that  Master¬ 
Card's  warehouse  already  has 
2T  bytes  of  information  and 
will  soon  hit  20T  bytes.  ■ 

-  LARRY  MARION 


EXPONENTIAL  GROWTH  FOR 
FINANCIAL  DATA  WAREHOUSES 

Bank  of  America,  MasterCard,  Visa 
and  several  other  financial  services 
companies  have  been  building  data 
warehouses  since  the  mid-1980s,  and 
Bill  Bradway,  an  analyst  at  The  Tower 
Group,  extrapolated  from  past 
performance  a  startling  trend  in  the 
growing  size  of  data  warehouses.  He 
predicted  a  compound  annual  growth 
rate  of  58%. 


2000 


2005 


JRCE:  THE  TOWER  GROUP 
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Only  we  can  make  news  this  big. 


Once  again,  NCR  is  leading  the  way 
in  data  warehousing.  Using  our 

_  1  incredibly  robust  Teradata®  database, 

we’ve  teamed  with  EMC®  to  build  the  worlds  first 
data  warehouse 
large  enough 
to  handle  11 
terabytes  of 
data.  Or  2.75  billion  pages  of  text. 

Our  highly  scalable  WorldMark™  servers  allow 
you  to  turn  mountains  of  raw  data  into  useful 


Pentium 


information  with  unprecedented  speed,  giving  you 
unmatched  querying  capabilities. 

Only  NCR  WorldMark  servers  offer  you  a  platform 
that  scales  from  SMR  to  clusters,  to  MPI?  allowing  you  to  start 

your  data  warehouse 
small  and  grow  it 
to  any  size. 

To  get  more 

information  about  NCR’s  scalable  data  warehouse,  call 
1  800  CALL-NCR,  ext.  3000.  Or  experience  our  data 
warehousing  capabilities  firsthand  at:  http:/ /wwwncrcom 
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leSide's  Cindy  DeOsca  says 


high  branch-office  costs  and 


extravagant  commissions  doomed 


the  bank's  laptop  strategy 


GENE  BEDNAREK 


Fielding  a  sales  force  with  laptop  computers 
to  capture  and  process  mortgages  is  not  the 
most  cost-effective  approach,  contends 


industry  leader 
HomeSide  Lending 
By  Mark  Halper 

TWO  YEARS  AGO,  BancBoston  Mortgage 
Corp.  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  blazing  a 
laptop  technology  trail  in  the  mortgage  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  230  branch-based  loan  offi¬ 
cers,  armed  with  DRAMs  on  the  run, 
processed  loan  applications  from  real  estate 
agents’  offices,  borrowers’  homes  and  oth¬ 
er  customer-convenient  locations.  It  worked. 

“It  has  been  a  steady,  growing  player  for 
years,”  said  Barbara  Smiley,  a  mortgage  in¬ 
dustry  specialist  at  The  Tower  Group  in 
Wellesley,  Mass.  “You  don’t  stay  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  unless  you’re  solid.” 

But  a  change  in  ownership  and  strategy 
led  the  mortgage  originator  to  blaze  a  new 
technology  trail.  BancBoston,  now  known 
as  HomeSide  Lending,  Inc.  after  a  merger 
and  a  change  in  ownership,  eliminated  those 
mobile  computers  in  March.  In  their  place, 
27  desktop  PCs  sit  at  company  headquar¬ 


ters,  staffed  by  salaried  sales  agents  processing 
loan  applications  submitted  via  telephone. 

HomeSide’s  dramatic  mortgage  tech¬ 
nology  shift  from  the  peripatetic  to  the  desk¬ 
bound  came  about  through  no  fault  of  the 
laptop  technology.  Rather,  the  flashy  lap¬ 
top  operations  fell  victim  to  a  restructuring 
that  eliminated  branch  banking  in  favor  of 
less  costly,  centralized,  phone-based  opera¬ 
tions.  Because  the  loan  officers  and  their 
laptops  worked  out  of  branch  banks,  this 
shift  spelled  the  end  of  the  system.  Further, 
HomeSide  decided  to  emphasize  secondary 
mortgage  products  such  as  home  equity 
loans  and  lines  of  credit  rather  than  mort¬ 
gage  originations. 

To  observers  of  the  mortgage  industry, 
HomeSide’s  rebuke  of  portable,  face-to-face 
computing  may  seem  odd.  After  all,  the 
trend  in  mortgage  lending,  which  Home- 
Side  helped  set,  is  to  make  it  quick  and  easy 
for  borrowers  to  file  a  loan  application  and 
then  receive  an  answer.  Mortgage  banks  and 
brokers  like  HomeSide  have  over  the  past 
decade  pummeled  thrifts  and  commercial 
banks  in  the  origination  market  because 
they  have  more  aggressively  marketed  their 
products,  noted  Jim  Moore,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Mentis  Corp.,  a  Durham,  N.C.- 


based  bank  consulting  and  research  firm. 

In  fact,  Moore  added,  borrowers  are  more 
likely  to  agree  to  higher  interest  rates  and 
more  rigorous  terms  in  exchange  for  speedy 
approvals.  “That’s  why  banks  are  incented 
to  move  mortgage  acquisition  to  the  fur¬ 
thest  point  in  the  process,”  he  said.  The  fur¬ 
thest  point,  typically,  has  been  in  the  real 
estate  agent’s  office,  where  a  bank  loan  of¬ 
ficer  starts  the  application  using  a  laptop. 

Laptops,  Smiley  agreed,  support  the  kind 
of  “high  touch”  sales  necessary  to  win  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  highly  competitive  market  where 
rates  fluctuate.  With  laptops,  loan  officers 
Please  turn  to  next  page 


Inside  HomeSide's 
Telemarketing  Strategy 

Instead  of  230  field  salespeople  with  laptops, 
27  telemarketers  generated  $5.2  billion  in 
loan  originations  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1996.  Here's  a  look  at  their  tools: 


MORTGAGE  ORIGINATION  SOFTWARE 
■  DynaTek 


— 


UNDERWRITING  SOFTWARE 

— 

LOAN  SERVICING  SYSTEM 
■  Ailtell 


I 


— 

DESKTOP  PCs 

■  Pentium-based 

— 

Dl 

■  Developed  internally 


SOURCE:  HOMESIDE  LENDING,  INC. 
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Continued  from  page  FI  1 
can  meet  customers  face-to-face. 

John  Reed,  HomeSide’s  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategic  planning  and  marketing, 
agreed  laptops  can  be  a  plus  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  But  equipping  a  field  sales  force 
in  branch  offices  with  laptops  “was  horri¬ 
bly  unprofitable,”  he  acknowledged. 

Two  cost  components  led  to  the  demise 
of  the  laptop  strategy:  buildings  and  peo¬ 
ple.  In  an  increasingly  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment,  banks  are  less  able  to  carry  what 
Reed  called  the  “brick  and  mortar  costs”  of 
running  branches.  “We  found  that  the  in¬ 
frastructure  was  just  not  profitable,”  Reed 
explained.  Field  offices,  he  said,  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  “lean  and  mean”  operations  in  the 
mortgage  business  such  as  mortgage  bro- 


Brokers  Fend  off 
the  S&Ls  and  Banks 

Aggressive  sales  campaigns,  fast  application 
reviews  and  other  tactics  enabled  mortgage 
companies  to  maintain  their  share  of  mort¬ 
gage  originations 


The  strategy  and  technology  shift  hasn’t 
hurt  HomeSide.  Indeed,  Bethesda,  Md.- 
based  newsletter  “Inside  Mortgage  Finance” 
said  HomeSide  increased  its  share  of  the 
market,  though  some  of  the  gains  were  due 
to  a  merger.  It  was  the  eleventh-largest  U.S. 
mortgage  originator  in  the  first  half  of  1 996, 
with  $5.22  billion  in  originations,  up  from 
22nd  place  a  year  earlier.  It  ranked  seventh 
in  servicing  with  its  $77.68  billion  portfo¬ 
lio  earlier  this  year,  up  from  1 6th  place. 

HomeSide  still  has  technological  chal¬ 
lenges  in  its  mortgage  operations,  though: 
It  must  maintain  or  improve  its  performance 
while  maintaining  profitability.  Accelerat¬ 
ing  the  data  gathering  process  is  key. 

According  to  DeOsca,  HomeSide  is  de¬ 
veloping  electronic  links  to  fetch  employ¬ 
ment  verification  from  a  borrower’s  em¬ 
ployer.  This  will  reduce  the  weeks  it  can  take 
to  request  and  receive  written  verification. 

HomeSide  is  also  developing  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI)  links  to  two  ap¬ 
praisal  firms  to  speed  the  gathering  of  prop¬ 
erty  value  data.  And  on  the  horizon  are  EDI 
links  with  mortgage  insurance  companies. 

“The  whole  idea  is  to  not  have  a  bunch 
of  people  running  to  the  fax  machine  or 


writing  presently  has  very  little  point-and- 
click  prompts  but  plenty  of  confusing  text 
procedures.  “Right  now,  my  system  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  I  do  all  the  rule  writing,” 
she  added.  The  underwriting  system  has  be¬ 
come  so  important  to  the  process  that  De¬ 
Osca  has  made  it  a  priority  to  learn  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  has  appointed  one  of  her 
underwriters  as  the  full-time  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator.  PMI  said  a  Windows  version 
of  PMLAura  released  earlier  this  year  elim¬ 
inated  the  shortcomings  of  the  DOS  ver¬ 
sion  that  HomeSide  used. 

HomeSide’s  modifications  to  the  under¬ 
writing  software  are  in  keeping  with  what 
John  Lewis,  managing  editor  of  “Inside 
Mortgage  Finance,”  said  is  a  trend  among 
mortgage  lenders  to  automate  application 
analysis  “to  the  point  where  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  human  involvement.” 

Meanwhile,  with  the  elimination  of  loan 
officers,  all  this  technology  will  have  little 
to  do  if  HomeSide’s  marketing  efforts  do 
not  trigger  calls  from  prospective  borrow¬ 
ers.  DeOsca  said  HomeSide  has  a  four¬ 
pronged  marketing  initiative  to  generate 
leads.  It  is  developing  systems  to  retain  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  refinancing.  It’s  also  estab- 
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kers.  The  more  elegant  high-traffic  offices 
typical  of  a  bank  were  a  financial  burden. 

And  of  course  there  are  salary  issues.  The 
230  commissioned  loan  officers  “were  com¬ 
pensated  much  more  highly  than  the  27 
salaried  telemarketers,”  noted  Cindy  De¬ 
Osca,  vice  president  of  retail  underwriting. 

In  the  current  level  of  mortgage  compe¬ 
tition,  the  laptop-based  strategy  may  be  an 
expensive  anachronism.  “The  laptops  rep¬ 
resented  an  enabling  technology,  but  it  was 
what’s  on  the  laptop  that  was  important,” 
Reed  said,  referring  to  the  loan  application 
software  that  ran  on  the  230  laptops.  Home- 
Side  still  uses  the  software  from  DynaTek, 
Inc.  to  set  the  loan  application  in  motion. 
But  DynaTek  screens  are  now  viewed  and 
manipulated  by  the  telephone  clerks. 


checking  Federal  Express  and  using  all  the 
things  we’ve  been  using,”  DeOsca  said. 

Tweaking  PMLAura,  the  underwriting 
software  from  PMI  Mortgage  Insurance  Co. 
in  Fairfax,  Va.,  is  also  important  to  hasten 
the  process.  Underwriting  software  weighs 
the  input  it  receives  from  the  application 
and  considers  credit  history  and  other  vari¬ 
ables  to  determine  the  credit-worthiness  of 
a  customer.  DeOsca  praised  its  performance 
but  said  she  wished  for  easier  administra¬ 
tion  functions.  If  an  underwriter  wanted  to 
change  some  analysis  rules  in  the  program, 
for  instance,  he  might  have  a  difficult  time. 
While  the  need  to  change  the  rules  does  not 
occur  frequently,  when  it  does,  “there’s  no 
reason  why  the  end  user  should  not  be  able 
to  do  that,”  said  DeOsca,  noting  that  rule 


lishing  itself  with  “affinity”  groups  that  send 
members  or  employers  to  the  mortgage  com¬ 
pany.  In  addition,  HomeSide  has  “co¬ 
branding”  deals,  such  as  a  recent  one  in 
which  borrowers  earn  frequent-flier  miles 
with  American  Airlines.  Further,  Home- 
Side  is  developing  alliances  with  other  com¬ 
panies  willing  to  share  customer  databases. 

That  presents  yet  another  technological 
challenge.  Like  other  forward-moving  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions,  HomeSide  is  relying 
more  on  slick  marketing.  While  DeOsca 
and  her  underwriters  work  their  systems, 
the  heat  will  be  on  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  to  support  its  own  operations  with 
suitable,  trend-spotting  databases.  ■ 


HALPER  IS  A  SAN  FRANCISCO-BASED  WRITER. 
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"ITS  TIME  TO  GET 
STERLING'S 
CONNECT  DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SOFTWARE." 


Can  your  choice  of  communications 
software  for  electronic  payments 
transfers  make  that  big  a  difference? 
You  bet. 

Your  clients  expect  timely,  flawless 
electronic  payments  from  their 
financial  institution.  There’s  simply 
no  excuse  for  a  failed  transfer 
process.  No  tolerance  for  missing 
the  end-of-day  cutoff  for  electronic 
payments. 

Missing  the  cutoff  means  your 
clients’  payments  won’t  be  processed 


until  the  next  business  day.  That  can 
cost  your  client  money.  It  can  cost 
your  bank  its  largest  client. 

That’s  why  most  major  banks  rely  on 
Sterling’s  CONNECT  data  commu¬ 
nications  software.  It’s  fast,  reliable, 
and  secure.  With  CONNECT,  you 
can  be  sure  your  information  is  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

No  missed  payments.  No  lost 
customers. 

You  and  your  clients  can’t  afford  less 


than  world  class  communications 
software.  Rely  on  CONNECT. 
Call  today. 

1-800-311-9775 


|  STERLING 

J  COMMERCE 

www.stercomm.com 


HIGH-PROFILE 


Mark  Wildermuth  wasn’t  expecting  trou¬ 
ble  in  June  when  he  made  a  sales  call  on  a 
regional  broker  dealer.  Wildermuth,  a  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  at  Fidelity  Investments’ 
Brokerage  Technologies  unit,  is  responsible 
for  marketing  the  company’s  new  Maxxess 
real-time  financial  market  information  tool 
to  other  financial  services  companies. 

But  when  he  walked  in,  Wildermuth  re¬ 
called,  the  customer  slammed  that  day’s 
Wall  Street  Journal  onto  the  desk  in  front  of 
him.  It  had  a  major  story  about  Fidelity’s 
problems  with  Project  Jamaica,  its  long- 
overdue  online  customer  trading  system. 
The  headline:  “How  Fidelity  Stumbled  in 
Effort  to  Develop  Consumer  Software.” 

“How  do  I  know,”  the  customer  asked, 
“that  Maxxess  isn’t  another  Jamaica?” 

Fidelity,  long  envied  for  its  emphasis  on 
technology,  has  decided  to  profit  on  that 
reputation  by  selling  some  of  its  tools  and 
applications  to  competitors.  But  its  timing 
is  awkward,  to  say  the  least.  The  gigantic 
investment  firm,  whose  every  stumble  hits 
the  front  pages,  has  been  in  the  news  a  lot 
lately.  Lousy  mutual  fund  performance  has 
cost  Fidelity  about  $30  million  in  revenue, 
as  more  than  $5  billion  has  been  transferred 
out  of  its  Magellan  fund  over  the  past  year. 

And  though  its  technology  problems 
haven’t  yet  had  an  appreciable  impact  on 


Fidelity’s  growth,  they’ve  been  embarrass¬ 
ing.  Jamaica’s  delays,  for  example,  meant 
Fidelity  was  beaten  to  the  punch  by  rival 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  which  introduced 
its  own  system  last  March. 

Jamaica’s  problems,  as  well  as  other  soft¬ 
ware  delays,  have  put  the  leading  mutual 
fund  company  in  the  uncomfortable  role 
of  technological  follower  instead  of  the  leader 
it  prides  itself  on  being.  Schwab  introduced 
Windows-based  online  trading  software 
called  Street  Smart  several  years  ago,  while 
Fidelity’s  customers  are  still  waiting.  Schwab 
customers  have  been  accessing  their  accounts 
over  the  Internet  for  six  months;  Fidelity 
hasn’t  yet  introduced  a  product.  Schwab  has 
been  offering  automatic  dividend  reinvest¬ 
ment  to  its  customers  for  a  year,  while  Fi¬ 
delity  introduced  it  a  few  months  ago,  al¬ 
most  a  year  after  it  was  announced.  And 
Project  Vantage,  a  $  1 00  million  effort  to  re¬ 
build  its  mutual  fund  and  brokerage  tech¬ 
nology  infrastructure,  has  ballooned  into  a 
$250  million  monster,  consultants  and  for¬ 
mer  Fidelity  employees  say. 

To  catch  rivals  and  improve  investment 
performance,  Fidelity  plans  to  spend  a  stag¬ 
gering  $400  million  a  year  on  technology 
in  the  next  few  years.  Last  year,  it  spent  $350 
million,  or  8%  of  its  $4.3  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue.  Counting  capital  expenditures,  this 


IT  PROJECTS 
HAVE  FOUNDERED 
AT  FIDELITY 
INVESTMENTS. 
MEANWHILE, 

CIO  AL  AIELLO 
IS  SELLING 
TECHNOLOGY  TO 
BANKS.  IS  THERE 
A  CONNECTION? 
BY  ANN  MONROE 


year’s  information  technology  costs  could 
total  $500  million,  company  officials  said. 
Selling  software  isn’t  going  to  make  a  big 
dent  in  that  budget,  but  it  will  help. 

Fidelity  officials  argue  that  the  company 
is  on  the  verge  of  taking  the  technology  lead 
again.  In  a  rare  interview,  technology  czar 
Albert  Aiello  said  Jamaica,  now  due  this  fall, 
will  be  “significantly  better  than  anything 
else  on  the  market.”  But  he  conceded  that 
the  company  made  a  mistake  putting  all  its 
eggs  in  the  Jamaica  basket.  “In  hindsight,” 
he  said,  “maybe  we  should  have  kept  work¬ 
ing  on  Jamaica  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
ported  what  we  had  into  Windows.  But 
people  would  have  said  it’s  a  yawn.”  As  for 
Project  Vantage,  he  insisted  critics  are  wrong. 
Vantage  is  more  of  a  department  than  a  dis¬ 
crete  project,  he  claimed,  and  its  increased 
budget  indicates  growth,  not  overruns. 

But  while  Aiello  is  adamant  that  Fideli¬ 
ty  is  not  as  far  behind  its  rivals  as  it  appears, 


„  FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS  MANAGES  MORE  THAN  $400  BILLION  IN  ASSETS  .  .  .  REVENUE  WAS  $4 
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ALBERT  AIELLO,  PRESIDENT 
OF  FIDELITY'S  SYSTEMS 
UNIT:  SELLING  SOFTWARE 
‘HELPS  DEFRAY  COSTS, 
BUT  WE  ALSO  THINK  IT 

*t|P?  *  i- v 

KEEPS  US  SHARP' 


SETH  RESNICK 


he  conceded  that  amortizing  cost  overruns 
and  improving  its  internal  skills  are  key  rea¬ 
sons  behind  the  entrance  into  the  software 
business.  Selling  software  “helps  defray 
costs,”  he  said,  “but  we  also  think  it  keeps 
us  sharp.  Building  for  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  helps  us  keep  our  technological  edge.” 

Keeping  a  technological  edge  is  more 
than  just  a  cliche  at  Fidelity.  From  chair¬ 
man  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Edward 
C.  Johnson  III  on  down,  the  company’s  re¬ 
solve  is  to  be  the  best.  And  until  recently, 
being  the  best  has  meant  building  it  them¬ 
selves.  Combined  with  Fidelity’s  determined 
decentralization,  including  decentralization 
of  IT  development  and  management,  this 
approach  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  delays.  However,  part  of  the  culture 
is  beginning  to  change,  insiders  say 
increasingly,  Fidelity  is  going  outside  the 
company  for  its  technological  solutions. 

Please  turn  to  next  page 


Tough  Times  At  82  Devonshire 

Fidelity  has  suffered  a  series  of  technology-related  snafus  that  have  marred  its 
otherwise  heady  reputation  as  a  pioneer.  Here's  a  sampler  of  its  recent  IT  woes: 


PROJECT 

WHAT  IT  WAS 

SUPPOSED  TO  DO 

STATUS 

JAMAICA 

Consumer  money 
management,  online 
trading 

Fourth-quarter  shipment 
promised  after  three  years  of 
development  and  delays 

VANTAGE 

New  mutual  fund  and 
brokerage  infrastructure 

Partially  completed  after  spend¬ 
ing  $250  million  over  eight  years 

DRP 

Automated  dividend 
reinvestment  program 

Delivered  in  mid- 1996,  almost 
a  year  after  announcement 

INTERNET 

Web  access  to  accounts, 
transactions 

Fourth-quarter  1996,  six 
months  after  rival  Schwab 
offered  access 

SOURCE:  FINANCi 
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Continued  from  page  FI  5 

“There  are  certain  core  systems  that  you 
want  to  be  the  owner  and  builder  of,”  Aiel¬ 
lo  said.  “But  once  you  get  beyond  that,  any¬ 
thing  goes.  We’ve  bought  several  systems 
that  we’ve  used  as  initial  building  blocks.  It 
gets  you  into  the  business  fast.”  Still, 
Fidelity  remains  proudly  perfectionist  in  its 
technology  approach.  Defending  that  stance, 
Aiello  pointed  to  the  havoc  caused  by  Amer¬ 
ica  Online’s  system  failure  in  August. 

“Systems  failure  is  something  Fidelity  is 
very  anxious  to  avoid,”  said  Phil  Lawrence, 
an  Ernst  &  Young  partner  and  director  of 
its  financial  services  consulting  group  in 
Boston.  “The  firm  is  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  this  tremendous  reputation 
for  quality.”  While  Schwab  is  not  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  quality,  “it  has  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  premise:  It  also  wants  something  that’s 
easy  and  cheap.” 

Aiello  added,  “We’re  very  meticulous. 
For  us,  it’s  not  a  matter  of  just  putting  it  out 
there  and  then  we’ll  fix  it.” 

Indeed,  Aiello  insisted  that  what  look 
to  outsiders  like  delays  and  runaway  pro¬ 
jects  aren’t  troubling  the  company. 
Fidelity  is  moving  at  exactly  the  speed  it 
wants  to  on  the  technology  front,  he  con¬ 
tended.  “It’s  like  an  iceberg,”  he  said.  “You 
may  see  a  point  that  looks  like  a  weak¬ 
ness,  but  there’s  a  lot  happening  under¬ 
neath.”  So  while  Fidelity  may  look  like  a 
sleeping  giant  on  the  Internet,  Aiello  in¬ 
sisted  the  lag  is  deliberate.  Where  rivals 
use  de  facto  security  techniques,  Fideli¬ 


ty’s  determined  to  be  gold-plated. 

“I  think  I  know  more  about  Internet  se¬ 
curity  than  anyone,”  Aiello  said,  “but  some¬ 
body  who’s  not  in  on  those  discussions  could 
be  drawn  to  the  misleading  conclusion  that 
we’re  behind.  A  year  from  now,  you’ll  see 
that  we’ve  been  out  front  all  along,  not  run¬ 
ning  harder  to  catch  up.” 

The  same  determination  marks  Fideli¬ 
ty’s  move  into  technology  sales.  It  is  buying 
outside  products  and  services.  Earlier  this 
year,  it  made  two  deals.  First,  it  bought  the 
trust  processing  business  of  Broadway  & 
Seymour,  Inc.  A  few  months  ago,  Fidelity 
bought  a  software  developer,  Argent  In¬ 
vestment  Services,  and  plans  to  sell  its  prod¬ 
ucts  beginning  with  Sovereign,  portfolio 
management  and  analysis  software. 

An  internal  repackaging  effort  is  consid¬ 
erable  as  well.  A  committee  Aiello  heads  is 
cataloging  the  company’s  technology  prod¬ 
ucts  to  see  which  might  be  marketable.  At 
the  same  time,  Fidelity  Investments  Tech¬ 
nology  President  Paul  Cirillo  is  asking  in¬ 
stitutions  what  products  they  need  and  then 
looking  for  them  within  Fidelity’s  diversi¬ 
fied  and  far-flung  organization. 

“We’re  going  about  this  in  typical  Fidelity 
fashion,”  Cirillo  said  of  the  apparent  over¬ 
lap.  “We  don’t  carve  out  a  territory  and  say 
it  belongs  to  one  person.  We  let  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  go  out  after  it.”  At  least  four  Fidelity 
units  are  in  the  technology  market:  Aiello’s, 
Cirillo’s,  Wildermuth’s  and  the  Fidelity  Cap¬ 
ital  Software  Group  (see  product  table  page 
FI 9).  Decentralized  IT  development  may 


yield  the  best  solution  in  the  long  run  for 
crucial  internal  projects,  but  most  com¬ 
mercial  developers  can’t  afford  such  an  ap¬ 
proach.  They  don’t  have  the  deep  talent  pool 
or  the  financial  wherewithal  to  fund  dupli¬ 
cate  efforts.  And  they  couldn’t  price  their 
products  at  a  level  that  would  make  a  prof¬ 
it.  For  Fidelity,  though,  the  profit  question 
is  less  urgent;  these  products  have  already 
been  developed  for  its  own  use,  so  any  sales 
proceeds  are  found  money.  The  real  test  will 
come  when  the  company  gets  into  the  cost¬ 
ly  business  of  supporting  and  upgrading 
products  it’s  already  sold. 

OBSTACLES  GALORE 

Fidelity  faces  other  challenges  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  Business  unit  managers  who 
had  funded  development  of  crucial  tech¬ 
nology  have  to  be  sold  on  letting  their  com¬ 
petitors  buy  it.  And  customers  want  to  be 
reassured  that  they  will  get  complete  doc¬ 
umentation,  out-of-the-box  quality,  prior¬ 
ity  support  and  frequent  release  updates. 

These  issues  have  tripped  up  the  sales 
efforts  of  other  large  financial  services 
firms,  including  Citicorp,  Morgan  Stan¬ 
ley,  Merrill  Lynch  and  Drexel  Burnham, 
which  launched  commercial  software  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  last  decade  either  alone  or  with 
a  technology  partner.  Missing  documen¬ 
tation,  an  aged  product  out  of  step  with 
technology  trends  or  support  conflicts 
downed  them  all. 

So  far,  Fidelity  is  actively  selling  just  three 
products,  so  it’s  early  to  say  whether  this 
new  venture  will  succeed.  The  company’s 
best-established  and  most  broadly  distrib¬ 
uted  product  is  Maxxess,  a  software  pack¬ 
age  for  trader  workstations  that  competes 
directly  with  ADP,  ILX  and  other  real-time 
information  services,  providing  pricing  on 
equities,  commodity  futures  and  listed  fixed- 
income  securities  to  the  equity  market.  Aiel¬ 
lo  said  the  system  has  been  installed  on  1 ,500 
workstations  outside  Fidelity  as  well  as  4,000 
within.  Most  of  those  outside  terminals  be¬ 
long  to  Fidelity  clients,  though;  the  com¬ 
pany  began  selling  the  product  to  nonclients 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  system  is  state  of  the  art,  said  Gary 
Maradik,  a  vice  president  at  Milwaukee- 
based  Firstar  Corp.’s  Firstar  Information 
Please  turn  to  page  FI  9 
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S/42©  Workstatior 


Effective 

protection 

FROM  TOO  MUCH 

SUN. 


There  are  a  lot  of  factors  to  consider  when  you're  buying  quality  SPARC-based  servers  and  workstations.  You 
vvant  power,  you  want  speed,  and  you  want  all  this  performance  for  the  best  price.  What  you  don't  want  is 
technology  that's  outdated  as  soon  as  it's  up  and  running.  And  buying  a  big  name  is  no  guarantee  of  protection. 

Luckily,  there's  a  brighter  choice.  Axil.  The  Axil  Ultima  1  and  Ultima  2  systems  feature  a  full  range 
of  UltraSPARC  processors  and  up  to  2GB  of  RAM.  Not  only  that,  there's  our  unique  modular  chassis  design 
that  makes  upgrading  simple.  As  technology  evolves  you  can  either  upgrade  your  processor,  add  another 
for  dual  processing,  or  change  the  motherboard  for  even  faster  performance.  So  you  get  investment 

protection  built  in. 

If  you  want  us  to  shed  some  light  on  our  servers  and  workstations,  just  call  1-800-284-AXIL 
or  visit  us  at  http://www.axil.com.  And  let  us  tel!  you  all  the  reasons  we  outshine  the  competition. 


©1996  Axil  Computer  Inc.  All  product  names  and  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  ot  their  respective  owners. 


Computer, Inc. 

A  Hyundai  Company 


gradient's  WebCrusader- 

REVOLUTIONIZE  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

THROUGH  SECURE  WEB  ACCESS  TO 

NEW  AND  LEGACY  SYSTEMS. 

Organizations  are  charging  ahead  to  make 
the  World  Wide  Web,  Internets,  and  Interprise 
connections  work  for  them  in  their  day-to-day  busi¬ 
ness  challenges.  By  marrying  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  Web,  financial  services  corporations  can 
develop  and  deploy  secure  distributed  applications 
more  quickly  and  cost-effectively  for  use  by  their 
business  allies  -  central  and  remote  employees,  ven¬ 
dors,  partners,  and  customers. 

Gradient’s  WebCrusader  products  accept 
the  challenges  facing  organizations  offering  financial 
services.  WebCrusader  provides  the  ability  to  define 
access  and  privilege  rights  across  a  common  set  of 
services  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  result  is  desk¬ 
top  to  database  security  with  strong  mutual  authenti¬ 
cation,  privacy  and  integrity  of  data  during  transmis¬ 
sion.  WebCrusader  delivers  an  unmatched  level  of 
granularity  in  providing  secure  access  with  high 
availability. 

WebCrusader  implements  a  proven,  indus¬ 
try-standard  middleware  infrastructure  that  enables 
you  to  run  client/server  applications  with  end-to-end 
security  over  the  Web.  Your  organization  can  leverage 
existing  browsers,  databases,  applications,  firewalls, 
and  CGI  scripts  while  dramatically  reducing  the  time 
spent  developing  and  deploying  mission  critical  appli¬ 
cations. 

Join  the  crusade  to  revolutionize  secure 
customer  access  to  financial  services.  Create  your 
own  competitive  advantages.  Call  Gradient 
Technologies  today  at  1-800-525-4343.  E-mail  us 
at  in1o@gradient.com  or  access  our  home  page 
at:  http://www.gradient.com. 


JOIN  THE  CRUSADE: 
PROVIDE  CUSTOMERS 
SECURE  WEB  ACCESS 
TO  THEIR  FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTS. 


GMMENI 


2  Mount  Royal  Avenue,  Marlborough,  MA  01752  Tel:  + 1-508-624-9600  Flax:  +1-508-229-0338  URL:  http://www.gradient.com 

©  1996  all  right  reserved.  WebCrusader  is  a  trademark  and  Gradient  a  registered  trademark  of  Gradient  Technologies,  Inc. 

All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 


Fidelity’s  Product  Portfolio 

Fidelity  has  a  variety  of  software  packages  and  technoiogy-based  services  geared  for 
sale.  Most  of  the  products  were  developed  internally,  though  a  few  have  been  purchased 
from  commercial  vendors.  Here's  a  sampler: 


PRODUCT/SERVICE 
|  NAME(S) 

FEATURES 

ORIGIN  AND 

SPONSOR 

AMTRUST,  AMPREFERRED, 

ASSETMANAGER, 

TRUSTPROCESSOR 

Trust  accounting  software 
and  services  for  banks 

lil§S 

Acquired  from  Broadway  & 
Seymour  earlier  this  year  by 
Capital  Software  unit 

t 

SOVEREIGN 

Portfolio  analysis  and 
management  for  money 
managers 

Purchased  in  mid- 1996  from 
Argent  Investment  Services  by 
Capital  Software  unit 

OPSERVER 

1*  T>\  ■ 

Multiplatform  (MVS, 
Unix,  NT,  TCP/IP) 
print  spooler 

Fidelity  developed  this  for  its 
. 

massive  printing  operations; 
sold  by  the  Systems  unit 

MAXXNET 

Intranet-based  data 
service  for  remote  users 

Internal  development  for 
traveling  Fidelity  staff;  sold  by 
Brokerage  Technologies  unit 

CORPORATE 

ACTIONS  POLESTAR 

Corporate  actions 
product 

Developed  internally;  sold 
by  Fidelity  Investments 
Technology 

- ...  ,  ■  - 

MAXXESS 

Various  financial 
databases  bundled  into 
Windows  client 

Internal  development  for 

Fidelity  sales  force;  sold  by 
Brokerage  Technologies  unit 

SOURCE:  FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 


Continued  from  page  FI  6 
Services  subsidiary,  a  small  mon¬ 
ey  management  firm.  “  We  had 
had  AT  Financial,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
we  wanted  to  put  the  information 
out  across  our  network,  and 
Maxxess  was  the  most  efficient 
way  to  do  it,”  he  said. 

Some  people  at  Fidelity  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  company  should 
be  selling  such  sophisticated  sys¬ 
tems  to  rivals  —  even  small  rivals 
such  as  Firstar,  whose  $20  billion 
in  assets  is  dwarfed  by  Fidelity’s 
$400  billion.  “Certain  camps  in¬ 
ternally  want  us  to  keep  it  to  our¬ 
selves,”  Wildermuth  conceded. 

But  he  said  keeping  it  in-house  is 
a  sure  way  to  fall  behind.  “When 
you  use  a  system  heavily  inter¬ 
nally,  you’re  tempted  just  to  be¬ 
lieve  your  own  stuff  about  it.  We 
couldn’t  keep  it  competitive  if  we 
stayed  focused  in-house.” 

The  debate  about  selling  the 
jewels  of  Fidelity’s  IT  crown  has 
extended  beyond  Maxxess,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aiello,  who  puts  an 
end  to  arguments  with  a  homely 
but  well-honed  analogy.  “The 
question,”  he  said,  “is  whether  it’s 
the  hammer  or  the  carpenter  that 
makes  a  good  door  frame.  Many 
of  us  believe  its  the  carpenter.  And 
if  that’s  the  case,  then  we  can  sell 
all  the  hammers  we  want.” 

Another  product  Fidelity  markets  is 
OpServer,  which  lets  high-speed  printers 
work  with  a  variety  of  operating  system  en¬ 
vironments.  OpServer  logged  its  first  sale 
in  August.  Greg  Horgan,  who  was  brought 
in  as  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
at  Fidelity’s  Systems  unit  to  sell  the  prod¬ 
uct,  said  Fidelity  built  OpServer  because 
the  firm  needed  it  and  nobody  else  offered 
a  print  driver  and  spooler  that  intercon¬ 
nected  to  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software 
platforms.  “We  put  out  requests  for  pro¬ 
posals,  and  all  the  major  players  came  back 
to  us  saying  they  could  do  it  in  six  months, 
he  said.  “That  was  in  1991.  Finally, 
Fidelity  produced  its  own  solution. 

Meanwhile,  its  giant  new  printing  cen¬ 


ter  in  Covington,  Ky.,  has  14  high-speed 
printers  and  five  different  systems  feeding 
into  them.  Since  it  works  in  Covington, 
Horgan  claimed,  “We  can  make  it  work 
anywhere.”  Key  parts  of  the  OpServer  sales 
pitch  will  be  repeated  for  other  Fidelity  prod¬ 
ucts.  Fidelity’s  argument  is  that  its  own  size 
and  diversified  nature  make  it  an  ideal  test¬ 
ing  ground  for  other  companies. 

However,  some  bankers  wonder  whether 
they  should  become  a  customer  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  pulled  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  out  of  their  industry.  “The  fact 
that  they’re  a  competitor  does  bother  some 
people  here,”  Firstar’s  Maradik  said. 

That  didn’t  stop  Maradik,  and  it  doesn’t 
stop  most  folks,  Cirillo  said:  ‘  It  hasnt  in¬ 
hibited  me.  Only  in  a  limited  number  of  cir¬ 


cumstances  is  it  an  obstacle  that  can’t  be  over¬ 
come,  and  Fidelity’s  a  terrific  door  opener.” 

Many  prospective  buyers  also  wonder 
whether  Fidelity  is  serious  about  being  a  re¬ 
liable  software  provider  or  just  indulging 
some  vague  idea  of  amortizing  project  over¬ 
runs.  Horgan  said  he  had  his  own  questions 
about  Fidelity’s  commitment  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  when  he  was  approached  for  his  cur¬ 
rent  job  and  that  he  has  to  “work  hard”  to 
convince  customers  Fidelity  is  committed. 

Fidelity’s  long-term  ability  to  do  that  has 
yet  to  be  tested.  But  it  is  finding  customers 
willing  to  try  its  products.  Despite  his  wor¬ 
ries  about  Jamaica,  Wildermuth’s  skeptical 
customer  is  trying  Maxxess.  ■ 
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Webmasters 


Young  cyberwizards  strive 
to  conquer  on-line  world 

By  Ktm  W,  Niwh  and  Thrum  Hoffman 


Brace  yourselves,  IS  managers.  The 
World  Wide  Web  has  bred  a  crop  ol 
technical  whlppersnappcrs  who 
think  arl  la  as  laiporlani  as  com¬ 
mand-line  programming.  And  they  wan!  10  he 
moalcnr  of  the  on-line  universe. 

Who  nre  lliene  webmuaUTs'1  When  they're 
not  marketing  folks,  they're  you  only  more 
creative.  less  by-the-book,  often  several  years 
younger  and  quite  comfortable  with  Iho 
heresy  that  dnla  doesn't  hove  10  reside  undor 
lock  and  key 

Wobmnslery,  In  fact,  can  be  a  little  myall- 
eal  far  Information  systoms  folks  used  lo 
down-and-dirty  programming  or  syslems 
admlnlslrallun,  according  lu  the  30  users  and 
analysis  recently  Inlerrlewcd  by  Computer- 

Robert  Holt,  for  example,  Is  (lie  webmaster 
Webmasters,  page  32 


3Com  hub  users 
say  they’d  rather 
fight  than  switch 


Manager  Slave  Lopei: 

'We  don’t  wan I  3Com 
lo  pel  dlslroctcd  by 

off  In  Chlptom.' 


Switching  System  e>  Its 
flagship  all-purpose 


Tuxedo  dresses  down 


Win  95:  Better  read  the  manual! 


Novell  targets  client/server  users  with  tool 


Words  We  Live  By. 

When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To 
find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words  IS 
professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Words  You  Work  By. 

Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from 
network  management  to  reengineering.  They  dig 
deeply  to  bring  you  the  most  accurate, 
comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  145,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 
The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading 
companies  using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 
To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Eveiything  you  need  to  know. 


TED  RICE 


If  a  camel  is  the  product  of  a  horse 
designed  by  a  committee,  would  a 
bowl  of  spaghetti  be  the  result  of  a 
consortium  deciding  the  structure 
of  the  payment  mechanisms  of  the 
next  century? 

After  three  years  of  working  together, 
some  of  the  best  and  the  brightest  bank 
technologists  have  a  decidedly  mixed  bag 
of  accomplishments,  near  misses  and  gaps 
to  show  for  their  efforts  to  create  the  stan¬ 
dards  that  will  direct  tomorrow’s  electron¬ 
ic  payments.  Several  projects  have  advanced 


to  the  point  where  new  standards  have  been 
proposed,  but  some  of  the  key  electronic 
commerce  initiatives  have  been  either  se¬ 
verely  downsized  or  abandoned. 

Even  some  of  the  Financial  Services  Tech¬ 
nology  Consortium  (FSTC)  members  — 
including  17  bank  representatives  and  about 
75  other  financial  technology  players  such 
as  vendors,  trade  associations  and  consul¬ 
tants  —  are  concerned  that  the  group’s  dri¬ 
ve  for  collaboration  and  its  methodical  ap¬ 
proach  may  have  slowed  its  progress. 

“Standards  are  one  of  the  thorniest  issues 


THREE  YEARS  AFTER 

LEADING  BANKS  BANDED 

TOGETHER  TO  DETERMINE 

STANDARDS  FOR  ELECTRONIC 

PAYMENT  PRODUCTS  AND 

SERVICES,  PROGRESS  IS  A 

MIXED  BAG 

moving  forward  into  the  information  age,” 
explained  Jim  Moore,  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  research  firm  Mentis 
Corp.  in  Durham,  N.C.,  and  a  member  of 
the  FSTC.  Fie  cautioned  that  standards  are 
adopted  only  through  the  forces  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  by  government  edict,  not  by  com¬ 
mittee.  Nevertheless,  Moore  said,  the  FSTC 
has  an  important  role  to  play:  “It’s  a  good 
organization  that’s  doing  something  posi¬ 
tive  and  filling  a  gap  that  needs  to  be  filled. 
FSTC  has  the  right  membership  and  the 
right  players.” 

Kevin  Curtis,  a  senior  analyst  at  the  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boston,  said  the  FSTC  “is  do¬ 
ing  pretty  well,  considering  the  challenges 
it  faces.”  (Visit  the  FSTC  World  Wide  Web 
site,  wvw.fstc.org,  for  a  list  of  members  and 
other  background  material,  including  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  key  leaders.) 

The  FSTC  established  an  ambitious  goal: 
to  ensure  a  dominant  role  for  banks  in  the 
electronic  payments  marketplace.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  growing  interest  and  activity  in 
electronic  commerce  provided  by  nonbanks 
—  already,  almost  half  of  credit-card  trans¬ 
actions  are  processed  by  nonbanks,  according 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued  from  page  F21 

to  McKinsey  &  Co.  studies  —  the  FSTC 

has  a  daunting  task.  And  the  stakes  are  huge. 

“Were  very  concerned  about  the  erod¬ 
ing  market  share  of  banks,”  said  Cary  Serif, 
vice  president  of  advanced  technologies  at 
Huntington  Bancshares  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Huntington  is  one  of  the  FSTC’s  founding 
members,  a  list  that  also  includes  Bank  of 
America,  Bank  of  Boston,  Citibank,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  Barnett  Banks  and  Na¬ 
tionsBank.  “This  effort  makes  banks  more 
competitive  and  allows  us  to  share  the  risks 
and  rewards  of  the  advanced  technologies 
in  financial  services,”  Serif  added.  “We  saw 
that  as  being  critical  to  the  banking  indus¬ 
try’s  continuing  to  thrive  in  the  future.” 

With  about  $10  million  in  cash  or  in- 
kind  commitments  it  has  collected  from 
members,  Fidelity  has  hired  a  Chicago-based 

consulting  firm  to  manage  the  orga-  _ 

nization  and  fund  four  major  initia¬ 
tives.  It  has  launched  projects  to  de¬ 
velop  standards  for  a  new  electronic 
payment  tool  called  an  electronic 
check,  check  imaging,  an  Internet 
payment  system  and  network  fraud 
detection  and  prevention.  The  FSTC 
began  each  project  by  signing  up  in¬ 
terested  members,  which  must  then 
ante  up  the  money  necessary  to  fund 
it.  Entry  to  the  check  imaging  proj¬ 
ect,  for  example,  was  $250,000,  which 
could  be  paid  either  in  cash  or  with 
an  equivalent  donation  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  the  time  of  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  executive. 

The  electronic  check  and  check 
imaging  projects  have  shown  the  most 
progress.  To  fulfill  the  promise  of  comput¬ 
er  and  communications  technologies  re¬ 
ducing  the  costs  of  writing,  accepting  and 
processing  checks,  the  electronic  check  is 
the  best  way  to  eliminate  its  paper  equiva¬ 
lent,  according  to  the  FSTC.  The  electron¬ 
ic  check’s  proof  of  concept  was  conducted 
last  year  between  Bank  of  Boston  and 
Chemical  Bank,  involving  a  purchase  from 
PC  Flowers  &  Gifts,  an  Internet  service 
(www.pcflowers.com).  Next  is  a  pilot  by 
year’s  end  and  a  move  to  production  among 
a  group  of  banks  and  consumers  next  year. 

The  electronic  check  is  initiated  from  a 
smart  card  “checkbook”  that  provides  the 
digital  signature  and  all  the  customary  in¬ 
formation  of  a  typical  check.  It  can  be  used 
with  PCs,  screen  phones  or  automated  teller 


machines.  The  check  is  then  delivered  by 
direct  transmission,  electronic  mail  or  ex¬ 
isting  bank  systems  such  as  an  automated 
clearinghouse.The  smart  card  provides  one 
level  of  security  for  the  electronic  check  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  reside  in  the  network  and 
resident  information  cannot  be  accessed  at 
whim  electronically.  Another  level  comes 
from  the  use  of  public  key  cryptography, 
which  encrypts  the  digital  signature.  This 
cryptography  also  allows  any  authorized 
party  in  the  transaction,  from  merchant  to 
bank,  to  authenticate  the  check. 

For  now,  the  electronic  check  is  awaiting 
the  standardization  of  its  technological  syn¬ 
tax  from  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute,  according  to  John  Doggett,  the 
project’s  director  and  also  a  director  of  ap¬ 
plied  technology  at  Bank  of  Boston.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of 


UP  FOR  GRABS 


Banks  may  still  dominate  traditional  check  processing, 
but  they  are  threatened  by  the  growing  crowd 
of  nonbank  companies  providing  electronic  payment 
services.  Nonbanks  already  process  43%  of  credit- 
card  transactions,  according  to  McKinsey  &  Co. 


SOURCE:  MCKINSEY  &  CO. 


market  research  and  focus  groups  from 
among  large  and  small  businesses  and  in¬ 
dividual,  Internet-sawy  users,  providers  and 
retailers.  “It’s  important  for  banks  to  un¬ 
derstand  where  the  value  is  for  all  the  par¬ 
ties  and  make  sure  they  get  it,”  Doggett  not¬ 
ed.  “If  they  don’t  get  it,  they  won’t  use  it.” 

Check  imaging  has  also  run  through  a 
series  of  concept  proofs,  starting  in  De¬ 
cember  1995.  Under  the  experimental  sys¬ 
tem,  a  digitized  image  of  a  check  is  created 
by  the  payee’s  bank  at  the  time  of  deposit. 
The  image,  not  the  paper,  then  makes  its 
way  through  the  bank  payment  system.  The 
project,  under  the  direction  of  William  J. 
Krajewski,  a  Citibank  vice  president,  is 
aimed  at  allowing  banks  to  clear  checks  faster 
and  improve  fraud  detection.  Serif,  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  manager,  predicted  that  check  imag¬ 


ing  will  reduce  check  processing  costs  by  a 
third.  With  bankwide  implementation,  that 
can  add  up  to  billions  of  dollars  in  savings. 

But  to  Mentis’  Moore,  industrywide 
check  imaging  will  also  require  an  improved 
telecommunications  architecture  with 
bandwidth  capable  of  processing  the  im¬ 
ages  and  fast-packet  switching  and  broad¬ 
band  technologies  such  as  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network.  “We’re  still  some 
years  away  from  that  being  commercially 
deployed,”  Moore  added.  Case  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  also  have  yet  to  catch 
up  to  the  evolution  of  check  imaging.  Mean¬ 
while,  what  was  at  first  known  as  the  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  project  has  been  more  nar¬ 
rowly  focused  on  creating  an  infrastructure 
that  will  pass  Internet  commerce  through 
existing  bank  payment  systems.  The  first 
phase  of  the  project,  known  as  the  Bank  In¬ 
ternet  Payments  System  project,  will 
create  communications  links  from  the 
Internet  to  automated  clearinghous¬ 
es  and  money  transfer  systems  and 
produce  the  specifications  for  online 
authentication  and  security  for  bank 
data.  Dan  Schutzer,  a  Citibank  exec¬ 
utive,  oversees  this  committee. 

Like  the  electronic  check  project, 
the  emphasis  is  on  building  on  ex¬ 
isting  systems.  “The  payments  sys¬ 
tem,  the  ACH  check  clearance  sys¬ 
tem  —  these  are  very  complex 
mechanisms,  and  they  work,”  Bank 
of  Boston’s  Doggett  said.  “We  don’t 
want  to  compromise  all  these  tight¬ 
ly  controlled  environments”  by  mere¬ 
ly  attaching  the  Internet  to  it  with¬ 
out  the  proper  safeguards.  Using  existing 
systems  as  a  base  “adds  comfort  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  running  these  systems  and  allows  us 
to  move  forward,”  he  said. 

The  immensity  of  the  issues  facing  the 
fraud  prevention  and  control  project  appear 
to  have  kept  it  further  behind  most  of  the 
group’s  work.  “We’re  still  trying  to  formu¬ 
late  what  it  is  we  want  to  do,”  Huntington’s 
Serif  noted.  “There  are  five,  six,  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  options  such  as  a  biometric  testing 
and  evaluation  center  and  fraud  and  intru¬ 
sion  detection.”  The  project  must  also  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  concentrate  on  checks,  cred¬ 
it  cards  or  authentication.  “We’re  trying  to 
find  the  areas  that  are  going  to  bring  the 
most  return,”  Serif  said.  ■ 

MONAHAN  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  NEW  YORK. 
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"Oracle  Manufacturing 
and  Financial  Applications 
are  running  our  global  business 
after  just  eight  months." 

Peter  Solvik,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Information  Officer 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 


Cisco  Systems,  the  leading  global  supplier  of  Internet¬ 
working  solutions,  with  50%  market  share  and  70% 
annual  revenue  growth,  chose  Oracle  Manufacturing 
and  Financial  Applications  to  sustain  that 
growth  into  the  next  century. 

Cisco  replaced  multiple  legacy  sys- 
terns,  used  by  1,200  employees  in  Projects 

five  countries,  in  just  eight  monrhs. 

Cisco  required  business  applications  that 
could  be  implemented  and  changed  rapidly.  Oracle 
Applications,  the  only  business  applications  built  to 
take  full  advantage  of  Oracle  database  and  tool  tech¬ 
nology,  provide  just  that. 


Oracle  is  the  world’s  fastest  growing  supplier  of  open 
business  applications,  with  more  manufacturing  and 
financial  application  sites  running  than  anyone  else. 

Oracle  Applications  automate  your  entire 
enterprise  with  over  30  integrated 
software  modules  for  finance, 
supply  chain  management, 
manufacturing,  projects,  human 
resources,  and  market  management. 

How  much  time  do  you  have  to  implement  your 
mission-critical  applications?  Call  1-800-633-1071, 
ext.  8121  today  for  more  information.  Or  find  us  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.oracle.com 
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Mergers.  Acquisitions.  Diversification.  It’s  all  part  of 
doing  business  today.  That’s  why  the  software  you  choose  is 
important.  Make  sure  it  will  help  you  adapt  to  change,  not 
stand  in  your  way. 

Some  software  is  not  designed  for  change.  Its  rigid 
structure  can’t  be  adjusted  easily.  Then  there’s  PeopleSoft. 
PeopleSoft  believes  change  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  can 
also  be  an  opportunity.  That’s  why  PeopleSoft  designed  its 
software  to  accommodate  change  quickly  and  easily. 

Only  PeopleSoft  offers  PeopleTools.  With  these 
unique  software  tools,  modifying  or  reorganizing  is  just 
a  matter  of  pointing  and  clicking.  Change  is  easy  because 


PeopleTools  eliminate  the  need  for  detailed  programming, 
armies  of  outside  experts,  or  vast  technical  knowledge. 
All  of  which  reduce  your  implementation  and  long-term 
maintenance  costs. 

And,  unlike  some  software,  PeopleSoft  is  portable,  so 
you  can  change  your  database  or  hardware  at  any  time. 

If  you  believe  in  embracing  change  rather  than  avoiding  it, 
perhaps  PeopleSoft  should  be  your  software.  You’ll  discover 
we  have  the  technology,  the  people,  and  the  commitment  it 
takes  to  make  that  belief  a  reality.  To  find 
out  more,  give  us  a  call  at  800-947-7753  or 
visit  us  at  www.peoplesoft.com. 


Enterprise  client/server  software  for  finance,  materials  management,  and  human  resources. 
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A  few  t'sf  the  financial 
institutions  managing 
change  wvk  PeopleSoft: 


Barnett 

Banks 


Deutsche  Bank 
Worth  America 


Equitable 

LIFE 


Homeowners 
Group,  Inc. 


Texas 

Commerce  Bank 


Transamerica 

CORPORATION 
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